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Program of the Bureau of 
Educational Research 
By T. C. HOLY 


HE report of the Bureau of Educational Research which 

follows covers the year ending August 31, 1948. As 

has been true for the past four years, the problem of 
personnel was a major one. For example, one position which 
became vacant on April 1, 1948, remained unfilled until Octo- 
ber 1, 1948, because no qualified person could be found who 
was interested i in the position at the salary which the University 
could offer. Altogether, during the year there were twelve 
resignations from the Bureau staff, most of which were for 
salary reasons. 

From the reports which follow it will be seen that the 
Bureau staff, although not large, is engaged in a wide range of 
activities both on the University campus and in the public 
schools of the state. For the year ending August 31, 1947, the 
funds expended by the Bureau for salary and wages were 
distributed among the three major headings of general adminis- 
tration; services to the University, the College, and the state; 
and research. That year only 11.9 per cent of those funds were 
expended for research purposes. Although a similar distribu- 
tion was not prepared for the year covered by this report, it 
is believed that there would be no substantial change over 
that of the preceding year. The requests for services of various 
kinds, particularly from the public schools throughout the state, 
have been more numerous than the facilities of the staff could 
fulfill. On the other hand, few requests are received for 
studies which are concerned with basic problems of learning, 
health, methods of teaching, size of class, and the like. 
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For the third summer, the Bureau in co-operation with the 
Ohio Association of Public School Employees conducted a 
School for Custodians under the direction of E. B. Sessions, a 
member of the Survey Division of the Bureau. From the com- 
ments made by those who attended, it was again a successful 
undertaking. In the Ohio public schools there are some twelve 
thousand custodians who have the major responsibility of seeing 
that the school buildings are clean, sanitary, well heated and 
well lighted for the more than one million children who daily 
occupy them. This School for Custodians and a similar one 
operated at Kent State University reach less than 5 per cent 
of these custodians. Obviously, there is need for expanding this 
type of service. 

During the year the writer again gave considerable time to 
the direction and interpretation of studies of the use of the 
Ohio State University plant. In that, he has been assisted by 
Arthur H. Price, research assistant in the Bureau. These stud- 
ies, particularly during the period of greatly increased enroll- 
ments, have been very useful in adjusting the University plant 
to the housing of this very large body of students, which within 
a year more than doubled. 

Also, the writer continued to serve as chairman of the State 
Commission for the New Residential Schools for the Blind and 
the Deaf. Although the site has been purchased and the plans 
and specifications for those two new schools have been com- 
pleted for nearly two years, the additional money necessary to 
begin construction has not yet been appropriated. In addition, 
he served as a member of the Commission of the American 
Association of School Administrators to prepare the 1949 Year- 
book, and as a member of the Editorial Board of the American 
Educational Research Association, to revise the Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research. 

In the pages which follow, each division of the Bureau 
reports its activities for the year, together with brief statements 
of plans for 1948-49. Following those reports there is a list of 
the publications of the Bureau staff for the year covered in the 
report. In previous years these publications, if included at all, 
appeared in each division report. It is believed that by placing 
them in a separate section a better picture of the production of 
the Bureau staff will be given. 
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Appointments Division 
By L. N. NICHOLAS anv MARY A. EWAN 


HE Division of Appointments experienced another busy 

year in assisting public and private schools, colleges, and 
universities to find well-qualified persons for the numerous 
teaching and administrative positions which were vacant. The 
demand for candidates this year has greatly exceeded the avail- 
able supply in most of the areas of specialization. The number 
of calls for all types of candidates from January 1 to August 
31, 1948, totaled 6,132, as compared with 6,402 calls during 
the same period in 1947. The interviews held with students, 
faculty members, alumni, and employing officials concerning 
teaching opportunities, qualifications of candidates, salary trends, 
and so on, numbered 3,499 during these months ‘of 1948. 

Another important service to candidates consists of sending 
the credentials of a candidate to an employer to whom he has 
made application for a position, or to an institution which may 
request the credentials of a particular individual in whom it is 
interested. Asa result of such requests, 2,167 sets of credentials 
were supplied. In addition, 5,686 sets of credentials were sent 
on recommendations by the Division of Appointments, making 
a total of 7,853 sets prepared from January through August. 

The shortage of elementary-school teachers has been more 
serious than last year, accentuated by the greatly increased en- 
rollment in the elementary grades. Although the Division of 
Appointments has received 1,353 requests for elementary-school 
teachers since January 1, 1948, this does not tell the whole 
story. Many superintendents did not list calls for elementary- 
school teachers because they realized the supply had been 
exhausted. The list of 128 new elementary-school candidates 
during 1948 was exhausted early in the summer. Of these 128 
prospective elementary-school teachers, only 111 were available 
for teaching positions; and all were placed except three Negro 
elementary-school candidates. 

Serious shortages continue again this year in the high-school 
fields of home economics, business education, music, girls’ phys- 
ical education, mathematics, and science. The areas in which 
the supply is most adequate are those of social studies and men’s 
physical education. 
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The demand for candidates for college vacancies in 1948 
has been less than in 1947. This may have been caused by 
the expected drop in college enrollments in many institutions 
throughout the country. On the other hand, the demand for 
candidates holding the Ph.D. degree exceeded the supply in 
most fields. The greatest shortages were in the fields of ele- 
mentary education, home economics, girls’ physical education, 
commerce and business administration, mathematics, science, 
economics, and sociology. 

Calls were also numerous in the field of school administra- 
tion. The Division of Appointments was asked to recommend 
candidates for superintendencies in large and small communi- 
ties in Ohio. An unusually large number of requests were also 
received from large and medium-sized cities across the nation. 
A very definite trend of preference for school administrators 
with the doctoral degree is seen in the requests from boards 
of education in Ohio and in other states, particularly for cities 
and suburban communities. 

Teachers’ salaries continued to increase. Elementary-school 
candidates had no difficulty in securing offers of $2,400 if they 
were willing to go where the vacancies existed. The general 
average received by inexperienced elementary-school teachers 
was between $2,000 and $2,400 with very few positions paying 
a lower salary and several a higher salary. 

All new candidates have been placed except a few who held 
out for a particular location, an extremely high salary, or some 
other special requirement. 

Since the annual statistical report for 1948 cannot be com- 
pleted until January 1, 1949, this preliminary statement gives 
only a brief summary of the work of the Division. The com- 
plete report will be published in a later issue of this magazine. 


Curriculum Division 
By EDGAR DALE 


co: of the new projects for this year was carried on 
in co-operation with the Ohio Superintendents Associa- 
tion. We explored, first of all, the curriculum and instructional 
problems with which Ohio superintendents were most concerned 
and those with which they would like to have help. A ques- 
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tionnaire sent out in December, 1947, was replied to by 210 out 
of 287 superintendents in Ohio and shows that the following 
four problems were of most concern: first, evaluation of pupil 
growth and understanding; second, in-service education; third, 
vocational and educational guidance; and fourth, education for 
citizenship. 

We next prepared a questionnaire in which ten to fifteen 
excellent practices under each of these heads were noted. Each 
superintendent was asked to check practices either as “not used,” 
“now being experimented with,” or “regularly used.” Thus, 
when the replies to these questionnaires were tabulated, we had 
clear-cut evidence of the extent to which the various practices 
were being followed. 

A third letter was then sent to those who replied, asking 
them to write brief memorandums on how their practices were 
carried out. We shall now develop article or pamphlet material 
indicating how Ohio superintendents are putting into effect 
excellent practices in education for citizenship, child growth and 
development, in-service education, and vocational and educa- 
tional guidance. 

Studies in readability have continued. The EpucaTionaL 
ResEARCH Bu.vetin for January 21, 1948, and for February 
17, 1948, carried articles which included the Dale-Chall For- 
mula and suggestions for its use, as well as a list of 3,000 words 
that are most familiar to fourth-grade children. A reprint of 
these articles is now available from the Mailing Room, Journal- 
ism Building, Ohio State University (price, 50 cents). 

An exploratory study in listenability was completed by 
Jeanne Chall and Harold Dial under the direction of the writer 
and Paul Wagner of the School of Journalism. The experi- 
ment, as recorded in the September 15, 1948, issue of the 
EpucaTIONAL REsEARCH BuLLetin, showed that the reada- 
bility formula can be a helpful tool in predicting listener under- 
standing and interest. There is good reason to believe that 
simplification of news material will increase its interest and 
comprehensibility. 

We have continued our relationship with the National Tu- 
berculosis Association, which sends us all manuscripts and cir- 
culars intended for public educational use. These are evaluated 
by the readability formula and, when necessary, are revised to 
put them at about the seventh-grade reading level. The book- 
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let, “How to Write and Be Understood,” is being printed by 
the National Tuberculosis Association and should be available 
sometime during the year. 

Our interest in citizenship education continues. Through 
this co-operative relationship the following curriculum mate- 
rials are now available from the Community Chests and Coun- 
cils, Inc., 155 East Forty-fourth Street, New York City: “Field 
Trips to Health and Welfare Agencies,” “Student Speakers 
for Community Chest and Council Interpretation,” “A School 
Program for Community Chests and Councils,” “Building To- 
gether,” and “Educating Youth for Social Responsibility.” All 
are 50 cents except “Building Together,” which is 15 cents. 

During the past year we have brought up to date our biblio- 
graphical material on vocabulary and are publishing a list of 
1,854 titles in this field. 

During the year, the writer, as a member of the National 
Commission for Unesco, carried on several activities. A panel 
on educational films was developed which has met in Washing- 
ton, D. C., three times during the year. The primary aim of 
this panel is to note those films relating to international under- 
standing which are already produced, to discover areas in which 
films relating to education, science, and culture can be produced, 
and to offer suggestions for the use of such films. 

The News Letter, dealing with radio, motion pictures, and 
press, is now in its fourteenth year. It has continued to receive 
financial support from the Payne Fund during this time. Dur- 
ing this past year we have added names of about 150 foreign 
educators interested in these fields. 

With the assistance of James Finn, the material on audio- 
visual education appearing in the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research was revised. With his co-operation a chapter on re- 
search was also prepared for the forthcoming National Society 
of Education Yearbook on Audio-Visual Education. 


Editorial Division 
By R. H. ECKELBERRY 
, ; Nue work of members of the Editorial Division may be 


classified into continuous editorial work, special or non- 
continuous editorial jobs, and non-editorial activities. The con- 
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tinuous editorial work comprises editing and supervising the 
publication of nine issues a year of the Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation and the EpucationaL ResEaRcH BuLtetin. These 
magazines are now in their nineteenth and twenty-seventh 
years, respectively. 

There is space to mention only the more important among 
the special editorial activities of the past year. The largest job 
was Miss MacLatchy’s editing of a monograph, by S. L. Pres- 
sey, on acceleration of college students. This monograph is the 
final report of a five-year study, portions of which have already 
been reported in some thirty monographs and articles. The 
forthcoming report will appear as Bureau of Educational Re- 
search Monograph, No. 31. 

The writer edited and supervised the publication of O/fio 
in the Making: a Brief Geological History of Ohio, by Arthur 
R. Harper. This is the first general account of the geological 
history of this state for the layman. It is intended primarily 
for teachers in the elementary and secondary schools of Ohio, 
but will, no doubt, be read by many secondary-school pupils 
also. The writer had general editorial responsibility for Guide- 
book for Prospective Teachers, by Lyle L. Miller and Alice 
Seeman, which is in press. It is to serve as a handbook for 
Freshmen in Survey of Education 407, and will be used also 
by transfer students in Survey of Education 501. The writer 
served as a member of a special editorial committee for the July 
issue of the Graduate School Record, which was devoted to 
graduate work in education. 

The non-editorial activities of members of the Division 
were of a wide variety: they included teaching, committee work, 
professional speaking and writing, and consultation. Miss 
MacLatchy continued her program of research and consultant 
work in the teaching of reading and arithmetic. She participated 
in the annual Conference on Higher Education conducted by 
the Department of Higher Education of the National Education 
Association, and attended the two-day meeting held by the 
University of Chicago commemorating the work of Charles H. 
Judd. 

Mr. Eckelberry taught during the first term of the summer 
quarter at the Ohio Conservation Laboratory, and participated 
in conferences at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, Maxwell Air Base, 
Alabama, and Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
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Evaluation Division 
By W. R. FLESHER 


INCE all members of the Evaluation Division staff for the 

past year were new in their positions as of October 1, 1947, 
they had to spend much time at the beginning of the year in 
becoming familiar with the materials which had been previously 
developed by the Division. This was necessary in order to 
respond to the many requests for, and inquiries about, such 
materials. 

During the year the Division assisted four Ohio school dis- 
tricts in the appraisal of their evaluation programs. The types 
of assistance varied greatly among the four districts. In Pome- 
roy and Franklin exempted-village school districts, for exam- 
ple, members of the Evaluation Division met with the school 
administrators and their teaching staffs to point out the basic 
assumptions underlying evaluation, the major purposes of ap- 
praisal, the weaknesses usually found in measurement pro- 
grams, and the initial steps which ought to be taken in planning 
a long-range evaluation program. Stress was laid upon the 
need for making evaluation an integral part of the educational 
program, and the wisdom of securing pupil participation in 
determining educational objectives and curriculum content and 
in developing measuring instruments to appraise both. In Sum- 
mit County, the writer met with the executive heads of the 
seventeen local districts of the county to explore the possibilities 
of planning a county-wide program. In the process of provid- 
ing assistance to this county group, a minimum program of 
evaluation was developed. It is the plan of the Summit County 
executives to begin certain phases of this program during the 
current school year. 

The evaluation project in the Findlay City Schools was 
much more extensive and, in reality, represented the beginning 
of a long-range program in which the writer will serve as con- 
sultant. During the past year, committees of Findlay teachers 
worked in monthly seminars to develop objectives in the field 
of mathematics, with particular emphasis on mathematics in 
the elementary schools. Among the devices used by the Findlay 
Schools to reveal the extent to which their mathematics program 
is being effectively conducted were questionnaires to students 
in the high school regarding the weaknesses in the field of 
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mathematics as revealed to them by their high-school courses. 
Questionnaires and interviews were used with local businessmen 
in Findlay who employ high-school graduates to determine the 
particular weaknesses of these graduates in their use of mathe- 
matics. A joint report was prepared by the committees, setting 
forth the objectives for each grade and the curriculum content 
to be used in achieving these objectives. During the current 
school year the committees plan to develop tests in arithmetic 
to be used city-wide to measure the achievement of the estab- 
lished objectives in each of the grades. Consideration will be 
given to using these tests, after appropriate refinements, in sub- 
sequent years in order to establish local norms in mathematics. 
Another phase of the evaluation program which was started 
during the past year in Findlay was concerned with the field of 
language arts. A spelling test had already been developed and 
used throughout the city’s elementary schools to measure 
achievement in this aspect of the program. The Evaluation 
Division selected and supervised the administration of a reading 
survey test, scored the tests, and tabulated and interpreted the 
results. When the evaluation work in mathematics has got 
adequately under way, the Findlay staff will make a special 
study of evaluation in the language-arts field. 

The Evaluation Division continued to co-operate with the 
Survey Division in the making of educational surveys. Mem- 
bers of the Evaluation Division helped in the completion of the 
educational survey at Cambridge and prepared the sections of 
the report dealing with pupil progress. The Division was re- 
sponsible also for studying the evaluation and guidance pro- 
gram in the Ottawa Hills Schools and preparing a chapter to 
be included in the report of that comprehensive survey. During 
the year, the writer completed the report of the comprehensive 
school survey of Wyoming exempted-village school district. 

In the course of the year, the Division began the collection 
of data regarding the reliability of the judgments of teachers 
concerning certain aspects of child development. The initial 
data collected dealt with the judgments of a small number of 
teachers regarding the mental ability of their pupils. The judg- 
ments of these teachers concerning their pupils’ intelligence 
quotients correlated .81 with the actual intelligence quotients 
derived later from the use of intelligence tests. Only six teach- 
ers and 214 pupils were involved in this initial set of data; it 
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was observed, however, that the coefficient of correlation de- 
creased as the grade level increased. 

During the year, the writer gave some assistance to the 
School of Home Economics in an evaluation project being 
directed by the American Home Economics Association. The 
project was concerned with the development of self-evaluation 
instruments to be used by departments, schools, and colleges of 
home economics. The writer also gave assistance to the Cincin- 
nati Board of Education in its program of evaluating teachers 
for future administrative positions in the Cincinnati public 
schools. He was assisted by six members of the faculty of the 
College of Education, who prepared essay examinations for the 
Cincinnati applicants and evaluated their examination papers. 

The Division continued to receive requests for various 
evaluation items which it had developed in the past. These 
requests were received from the following states: Arkansas, 
California, Connecticut, Georgia, Indiana, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, and Wisconsin. The greatest demand was for the 
“Wishing Well” (900 copies), with lesser demands for the 
following items in the order named: “Who’s Who,” “Self 
P. it—N,” “Culture Conflict Index,” “Memories ‘of My- 
self in Grade Six,” “Social Issues and War,” “Scale of Beliefs,” 
and “Ohio Interest Inventory.” 

The writer spent a relatively large proportion of his time 
during the year in committee work for the College and the 
University. He was a member of eleven College committees 
and served as chairman of five of these. One of these commit- 
tees was established to organize and plan for the operation of 
a college measurement laboratory, in which the educational 
tests of the Department of Psychology, the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, and the College of Education Library were 
consolidated. As chairman of the Planning Committee of the 
College Faculty, the writer prepared a revision of the College 
legislation regarding the standing-committee structure of the 
College of Education. The writer served also as chairman of 
the University Committee on Fire Prevention and Fire Protec- 
tion, and was a member of the University committee for the 
evaluation of the educational program at the Wright Field 
Graduate Center, which is operated under the direction of the 
Graduate School of Ohio State University. 

The writer served as director of the Educational Confer- 
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ence and Administrators’ Workshop, sponsored by the College 
of Education and held during the summer quarter of 1948. 
About 550 educators registered for the Conference. The 
three-week Administrators’ Workshop had 55 members, 
who were organized into committees to work on problems re- 
lated to the general theme of “Leadership in Education.” The 
writer also edited the Workshop Report. He also assisted Mrs. 
Verna Walters of the State Department of Education in her 
workshop in Preble County. 

In addition to serving on a number of committees for direct- 
ing the work of graduate students, the writer taught two gradu- 
ate courses, directed to completion the graduate work of three 
Masters’ students, and provided guidance to one graduate stu- 
dent from a neighboring university in the development of her 
sociometric study. The writer served also as the moderator for 
four radio panels over Station WOSU on the subject of “What 
Makes a Good School Today?” 

During the coming year, the Division expects to continue 
its assistance to the public schools of the state in the field of 
evaluation. Plans are under way also for developing an inven- 
tory regarding children’s fears. Additional work is planned 
for developing instruments in the field of sociometry with the 
three following purposes in mind: first, reducing the emphasis 
on the negative (rejection) aspects of acceptance; second, find- 
ing some of the reasons for acceptance and non-acceptance; and 
third, discovering, through sampling, the extent to which ac- 
ceptance varies with different social situations. 

The writer plans to spend approximately six months in 
Japan assisting the Department of the Army in planning for 
education in that country. He is one of fifteen men from the 
United States invited by the Federal Government to go to Japan 
to help in preparing approximately fifteen hundred Japanese 
educators to become superintendents of schools. The writer’s 
work will be in the fields of evaluation and educational research. 


Personnel Division 
By ROSS L. MOONEY 
URING the past year, there have been three phases of the 


work in the Personnel Division: first, further research 
on the problems of young people; second, assistance to the 
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Committee for Research and Service of the College of Educa- 
tion; and third, further development of a program of research 
on the learning and creative processes as related to perception, 
in collaboration with Hoyt Sherman of the School of Fine and 
Applied Arts. 

The chief contribution of the year to research on the prob- 
lems of youth has been the preparation of manuals to accom- 
pany each of the five forms of the Problem Check List. One of 
these manuals (to accompany the High School Form) is now 
printed and being distributed through the University Press; 
the remaining manuals are in various stages of completion at 
the printer’s. This work has been carried through by Mary Alice 
Price, research assistant. By way of a prospective new devel- 
opment, a graduate student is now undertaking the formulation 
of a problem listing for use with adult groups. 

It has fallen to my lot, as secretary of the Committee for 
Research and Service of the College of Education, to carry 
on a number of projects which would help the Committee, 
in its first year of operation, to get a perspective on its work. 
The function of the Committee is to spearhead the evolution 
of research and service programs within and among eleven de- 
partments of the University. The projects undertaken were 
those of compiling facts relating to trends in graduate-student 
enrollment, listing the Doctors’ and Masters’ theses completed 
during the past decade, summarizing prior attempts to develop 
service programs, compiling the research interests of the faculty, 
outlining the jobs facing the Committee, stating the principles 
which appeared to be guiding its thought, and summarizing the 
problems with which the Committee appeared to be chiefly 
concerned. 

The bulk of time and effort during the year has gone into 
a third phase of the work which has had to do with research 
on learning as related to perception, the empirical goal of which 
is the creation of more effective methods of teaching students 
when activities are required which depend upon seeing for the 
control of kinesthetic movement. A program of research was 
planned with the Divisions of Physical Education, a grant of 
money received from the Grant Foundation of New York, and 
work was actively under way during the spring and summer of 
1948. During the spring, a faculty workshop was held for 
mutual orientation of the participants in seeing-and-doing 
problems involved in teaching sports. Some fifty-five meetings 
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were held with an average attendance of about eighteen faculty 
members. Following up on this background, three members of 
the Physical Education staff, working in collaboration with 
Hoyt Sherman and the Personnel Division, more specifically 
organized the field of sports teaching for experiments to be 
undertaken later in the year. Continuation of this general re- 
search program will be the main emphasis of 1948-49. 

Woven into the major projects were teaching activities, in- 
volving graduate students in Fine Arts, Education, and Psy- 
chology. The most significant of these experiences was an 
experiment in teaching “the creative process” to a group of 
graduate students in Fine Arts. 


Reference Division 
By RUTH E. SEEGER 


GLANCE over the past year’s record confirms the opinion of 
A the staff of the Division that it has been a year of in- 
creased activity and growth. We knew that we had been busier; 
that knowledge is proved correct by figures. Our attendance 
has increased by some four thousand, reaching the total of 
24,510. It may be of interest to do some actual comparison 
for the past several years. We find that, for the year 1945, 
attendance totaled 16,200; for 1946, it was 20,112; for 1947, 
it was 20,096; while for the year ending August 31, 1948, the 
total rose to 24,510. Such figures need no further comment. 

A look at the figures covering additions to our library 
collection shows a somewhat similar situation. Again let us 
consider them for the same four years. They are: 3,570, 3,682, 
3,135, and 4,528 for the respective periods. The latter figure, 
representing a twelve-month period, includes 2,589 periodicals, 
361 pamphlets, 386 college catalogues, 173 professional books 
in the field of education, 812 high-school and elementary- 
school textbooks, and 207 miscellaneous items. 

In addition to the reference and bibliographical work in- 
volved in caring for the needs of our 24,510 library users, the 
staff has compiled twenty-five bibliographies, varying in length 
from a few entries to some covering eight or ten typewritten 
pages. These bibliographies, plus reference work done in re- 
sponse to written requests of which we have no adequate record, 
have taken much of the time and effort of our staff. This is 
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clearly seen when it is remembered that the staff consists of two 
full-time workers and several part-time student assistants. 

During this period, the Division contributed toward the 
establishment of the new Mental Measurements Laboratory. 
This was set up through the co-operation of the Department of 
Psychology, the College of Education Library, and the Bureau 
of Educational Research. We relinquished our entire collection 
of tests, numbering close to 3,000, in order that one centralized 
collection might be available for general use. The Department 
of Psychology and the College of Education Library did like- 
wise, with the objective of improving facilities and services in 
the field of mental measurements. 

In view of the heavy work load carried by the Division 
during the past year, plans for the coming year include no addi- 
tional activities. As need arises, additions to our services will 
be fitted into the general pattern of our program. 


Survey Division 
By JOHN H. HERRICK ann WILLIS A. WHITEHEAD 


Dn 1947-48 the Survey Division again prepared and 


published its usual reports dealing with school bond issues 
and levies. A set of three reports, published in mid-October, 
was devoted to a listing of bond issues and levies already sub- 
mitted in 1947 or to be submitted to the voters in November, 
1947, together with the principal facts regarding each issue. 
Certain related financial and enrollment data were also in- 
cluded. Following the election, a report was prepared showing 
the disposition of each bond issue and special levy. These four 
reports, all of which have been published annually for twenty 
years or more, are extensively used throughout the state. 

The annual per-pupil cost studies, which have been made 
regularly for more than a decade, were also repeated during 
1947-48. These studies provide a fairly detailed breakdown 
of costs for each city and exempted-village schoo] district and 
for the local districts grouped by counties. 

Comprehensive educational surveys, which had been started 
earlier, were completed for Cambridge and Wyoming. Field 
work was completed on a similar study in Ottawa Hills, and 
progress made on a comprehensive study of the Canton schools. 
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A complete school building survey for Van Wert, which 
was started earlier, was completed during the year, and similar 
studies were inaugurated and completed for Sidney, Avon Lake 
(Lorain County), and Perry Township (Franklin County). 
The comprehensive surveys mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph also included studies of school building needs. 

In recent years, the so-called consultant type of survey has 
been increasingly used by this division in small districts where 
the school building problems are relatively simple. Minimum 
data are collected and a brief mimeographed report is made. 
Consultant surveys were completed in seventeen school districts 
and partially done in seven others during 1947-48. Represen- 
tatives of the Survey Division made one-day visits to Oxford 
(Butler County), Carrollton, and Springfield, to confer with 
local school authorities on school building needs, and subse- 
quently reported their recommendations in letter form. 

In addition to these studies by the Survey Division, a com- 
plete building survey in Fremont and a consultant type of 
building survey in Perry Township (Stark County) were made 
by T. C. Holy and David Hanna. 

The estimated costs of the school building construction 


recommended in surveys during the year are summarized as 
follows: 


School District Estimated Cost School District Estimated Cost 

Ada Exempted Village... $ 300,000 Miami Township Local 
Avon Lake Local (Greene County) ...$ 168,000 

(Lorain County) . 1,363,905 Middletown City : 
Beavercreek Local Montgomery Township Local 

(Greene County) 270,920 (Ashland County) 172,000 
Cambridge City 1,380,002 Mount Vernon City 1,427,025 
Camden Local (Preble County) 179,000 Oberlin Exempted Village 547,000 
Chardon Local Perry Township Local 

(Geauga County) ’ (Franklin County) . 
Chester Local Perry Township Local 

(Geauga County) . 143,000 (Stark County) .. 900,000 
Elyria City 3,062,878 Sidney City . 4,178,148 
Elyria Township Local Spencerville Local 

(Lorain County) 256,000 (Allen County) 284,750 
Fremont City 1,768,000 Twinsburg Local 
Germantown Local (Summit County) 152,400 

(Montgomery County) 200,000 Van Wert City 1,019,768 
Jefferson Union Local Wyoming Exempted Village . 

(Jefferson County)..... pam ieen ——_—_——_——_ 
Mansfield City . Total . .$17,772,796 
‘Study dealt with site selection only. 
*No cost estimates made since any reasonably accurate estimate would have far exceeded 
the resources of the district. 
* No cost estimates made. Study consisted of review of earlier survey. 
*No cost estimates made since only minor alterations were recommended. 
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The cost estimates indicated in this table are not so accurate 
as might be desired. Construction costs continue to be difficult 
to estimate because of unsettled conditions in the building in- 
dustry. Moreover, in many recent surveys there has been little 
point in attempting any accurate estimate because of the obvious 
inadequacy of the funds which could be raised under the exist- 
ing legal debt limitations. 

The providing of assistance to boards of education in the 
preparation of educational specifications for school buildings 
and in other aspects of planning for the execution of a building 
program has continued to be a popular service of the Survey 
Division. This service was inaugurated three years ago. 

During the year, building-planning services were completed 
in two districts (Granville and Clearcreek) and inaugurated in 
three others (Howland, Struthers, and Troy). The amounts 
of money available for school building construction in the three 
new districts are as follows: 


Howland $ 500,000 
Struthers 750,000 
Troy 890,000 


Total : $2,140,000 


During 1947-48, service in iain school buildings was 
continued in Boardman, Hamilton, Hebron Local (Licking 
County ), Painesville, Sandusky, Springfield, Van Buren Town- 
ship (Montgomery ‘County), Worthington Local (Franklin 
County), Xenia Township Local, and Youngstown. 

In the survey field, the work of 1948-49 will include the 
completion of the comprehensive surveys in Ottawa Hills 
(Lucas County) and Canton; complete school building surveys 
in Marion Township (Franklin County), Ravenna, and 
Massillon; and consultant surveys in Covington Local (Miami 
County), Concord Local (Miami County), Bethel Local 
(Clermont County), Franklin Township (Summit County), 
Hillsboro, New Philadelphia, Ottawa Local (Putnam 
County), Springfield Township Local (Mahoning County), 
Upper Arlington, and Willard. 

Activities in the school-plant planning field in 1948-49 
will include assistance in Ottawa Hills (Lucas County) as a 
new project; continuation of major assistance in Boardman, 
Hamilton, Youngstown, Howland, Struthers, Troy, Spring- 
field, Hebron Local (Licking County), and Worthington Local 
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(Franklin County); and, possibly, minor additional service in 
Van Buren Township (Montgomery County), Sandusky, 
Painesville, and Xenia Township (Greene County). 


Teaching Aids Laboratory 
By NORMAN WOELFEL 


HE Teaching Aids Laboratory continues to operate at 
Ye Page Hall as a University-wide service agency for 
departments, instructors, and student teachers. Its function is 
to assist in solving the instructional problems referred to it. 
These may range from special problems in building-planning 
to scheduling a university class for a film showing. In between 
consultations and routine scheduling, the staff prepares short 
informative bulletins dealing with all types of teaching and 
instructional aids for general distribution. The staff frequently 
arranges special demonstrations of teaching equipment and 
teaching resources for classes in the College of Education. 

The collection of teaching-aids materials (films, filmstrips, 
posters, charts, and flat pictures) maintained at 13 Page Hall 
is under the supervision of Catharine Williams. In this service 
a student teacher, for example, in search of resources for a unit 
of study concerning “China,” would find a great many re- 
sources from which to select. Listings of pertinent films, film- 
strips, and recordings are immediately available. Among 
the maps are picture maps of the country, relief and political 
maps of Asia. In the way of wall-size charts and posters, there 
are both those which deal exclusively with facts about China 
and those which show China in relation to other countries and 
the rest of the world; for example, “Living on One Square 
Mile.” Among the flat pictures are commercially sold sets, sets 
made up by Teaching Aids Laboratory from profusely illus- 
trated books and individual mounts both in color and black and 
white. There are clippings, illustrated articles, leaflets, and 
special portfolios. Other teacher helps include annotated list- 
ings of sources of pertinent materials, copies of bibliographies 
on China for both teacher and pupils, and accounts of units deal- 
ing with China as worked out on various grade-levels. Addi- 
tions to these materials are being made constantly. However, 
space limitations and lack of personnel and funds are serious 
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handicaps to rapidly making the many additions desirable. 
Plans are under way for the experimental development of more 
curriculum materials. It is intended that the collection of 
teaching-aids materials should serve as a foundation on which 
to build a curriculum laboratory adequate to meet the needs of 
the College of Education. 

The University Recording Studio is situated in the east 
basement of Derby Hall. It is equipped to do all types of 
recording for classroom or research purposes. All recording is 
done by two highly trained electronics technicians, Floyd 
Heischman and Earl Boyer. During the past year the studio 
has originated broadcasts, transcribed programs from the 
radio networks for delayed broadcasts, and scheduled program 
rehearsals for the University Radio Station, WOSU. It has 
recorded vocal and instrumental music by the University Band, 
Orchestra, Glee Club, and Chorus for the School of Music. It 
has recorded sound effects and musical themes for motion- 
picture sound tracks for the Department of Photography. It 
has undertaken special recording assignments involving remote 
pickups for the Department of Psychology, the College of Law, 
and the College of Medicine. It has done extensive class re- 
cording at the beginning and end of each quarter for the 
Department of Speech and the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages. It has recorded numerous conferences, discussion 
groups, and workshops for the College of Education. The 
addition of special equipment during the past year has enabled 
the Studio to do remote recording direct from laboratories and 
special rooms anywhere on the campus. 

The University Chart and Graph Service at Hut D-1236 
has extended the range and type of instructional materials pre- 
pared on a made-to-order basis for University departments. 
Under the supervision of Robert Jones, great strides toward 
making instructional charts attractive, appealing, and 
effective have been made. When data to be illustrated do not 
lend themselves readily to pictorial techniques, the airbrush 
has been used as a “dressing-up” medium. Thus, soft grada- 
tions of color and dark and light masses are used as a back- 
ground for the copy. Many times, a simple design has been 
airbrushed over charts to provide a central theme for a whole 
series. The Chart and Graph Service has prepared a number 
of extensive exhibits for University departments for convention 
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purposes. By assisting campus student organizations in prepar- 
ing posters, the Service has been able to experiment extensively 
with the silk-screen duplicating process. 

The Recordings Library in Page Hall has continued under 
the supervision of Mrs. Alice Manchester. Many new record- 
ings have been classified and further suggestions for more 
extended use of recordings in instructional programs have been 
developed. During the spring quarter the use of recordings 
was the heaviest ever, particularly in the fields of student 
teaching and foreign languages. Many state bureaus have come 
to the Recordings Library for recordings to use in their pro- 
grams. Because of the heavy demand the circulation of records 
to public schools has been discontinued. Recordings may be 
examined and audited at Page Hall and many instructors and 
students have availed themselves of this privilege. 

The film-booking and film-projection services of the Lab- 
oratory are under the supervision of Hazel Gibbony. 
During the past year demand for these services has greatly 
increased. The two rooms especially equipped for projection 
(Page 10C and Derby 108) are in heavy daily use. In addition, 
projection equipment and trained operators are being requested 
for many projections held in other classrooms and in the various 
auditoriums. Many departments which have their own pro- 
jection equipment are utilizing student operators from the 
Laboratory. A few new films of general interest are being 
purchased each quarter by the University for the Laboratory, 
and a number of departments are depositing films with the 
Laboratory, which then supervises their care and use. This 
widens the availability of these films and at the same time 
assures their receiving skilled projection and regular inspection 
and repair. The recent publication of a University-wide film 
catalogue by the Department of Photography has increased the 
work of the Laboratory as a distribution and projection center 
for these films. The purchase of additional audio-visual equip- 
ment during the past year has made it possible for the Labora- 
tory to increase greatly its loans of equipment which can be 
operated by the person borrowing it. This includes such items 
as lantern-slide projectors, filmstrip projectors, opaque pro- 
jectors, screens, wire recorders, and record players. 

The Public School Consuitation Service on teaching aids 
and teaching resources that was begun during the spring quarter 
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of 1947 was continued throughout the fall, winter, and spring 
quarters of this year. A second announcement of this service 
was sent to the school administrators at the beginning of the 
1947-48 school year. During the year, meetings were ar- 
ranged between the consultant, Clair Tettemer, and the 
teaching faculties of forty Ohio schools and school systems. 
During these meetings problems of administration, supply, and 
utilization of teaching aids were discussed, and specific recom- 
mendations made. Budgetary considerations make necessary the 
discontinuation of this state-wide service during the coming year. 


Ohio School of the Air 


By MARGARET C. TYLER 


I° June, 1948, the Ohio School of the Air completed its 

nineteenth consecutive year of broadcasting to the schools of 
Ohio. The broadcasts included eight old series and two new 
ones. The new broadcasts were the “Economic Detective” and 
the Columbus Philharmonic Orchestra concerts. The “Eco- 
nomic Detective” was sponsored by the Department of Eco- 
nomics at Ohio State University. Each script was built around 
some economic problem on the level of the children’s own 
experience. Such problems as “What happens when I cash a 
check?” or “Why can’t I have my allowance raised?” were 
discussed by means of a series of dramatized episodes. The 
second new broadcast of the 1947-48 school year was the 
Columbus Philharmonic Orchestra concerts. Mr. Solomon took 
his orchestra out into various school auditoriums and broadcast 
the concerts from them. Mr. Solomon, himself, did the com- 
mentary on these broadcasts. 

One very real advancement made by the Ohio School of the 
Air during the past year is that its teacher’s manuals were 
printed rather than mimeographed. 

During the past year teachers’? manuals were provided for 
two additional series, “Boys and Girls of Bookland” and “Once 
upon a Time in Ohio.” Teachers’ manuals are our only means 
of gauging our listening audience with any degree of accuracy. 
It is significant that our known audience on “Once upon a Time 
in Ohio” jumped from 517 classrooms to 2,291 with the advent 
of the teacher’s manual. On the “Boys and Girls of Bookland” 
series there was an increase from 444 classrooms to 2,075. 
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In addition to the teachers’ manuals, the Ohio School of the 
Air printed its customary yearly bulletin. This bulletin de- 
scribes the week-by-week broadcasts on each series and gives 
some information concerning the over-all objectives. These 
bulletins are sent to all principals and supervisors in Ohio with 
the announcement that additional copies may be obtained for 
teachers. During the past year approximately 4,000 additional 
requests were received. 

Maps indicating county-by-county requests from teachers 
for each series and for the bulletins show that there are only 
two counties—Hocking and Vinton—from which no requests 
have been received. Engineers at WOSU report that both 
counties are beyond even the secondary coverage of the radio 
station. 

New and adequate office space provided for the Ohio School 
of the Air during the past year has done much to increase its 
efficiency. 

A list of series offered during the past year with the number 
of requests for Teachers’ Manuals is given here: 


“Music Time” 2,842 
“Play Time” 2,357 
“Story Time” 2,494 
“Time for Music” 2,358 
“Science Club of the Air” 2,067 
“Boys and Girls of Bookland” . 2,075 
“Once upon a Time in Ohio” .. 2,291 
“Columbus Philharmonic” . 1,518 
“News of the Week” no manual 
“Economic Detective” no manual 


If the present trend continues, the Ohio School of the Air 
should continue to grow in serving the schools of the state 
during the coming year. The same series of broadcasts that 
were offered last year will be continued during the school year 
just beginning. However, there will be some changes in per- 
sonnel. Hugh Morehead, who for the past two years has acted 
as script supervisor, has been replaced by Mark Munn. Mr. 
Munn, during the past year, was a staff script writer at Station 
WOSU. The “Play Time” series will originate this year at 
Miami University. Miss Mary Harbage, who is in charge of 
critic teaching in the kindergarten and first grade at McGuffey 
School, will broadcast “Play Time” by transcription. We are 
very happy to have another state university co-operating with 
us on the Ohio School of the Air. 

Production of dramatic broadcasts should be of higher 
caliber during the coming year. Paul Bogen, who comes 
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highly recommended from the radio station at the University 
of Nebraska, will be at WOSU in charge of production. Al- 
ready, there is evidence of better-quality production than we 
have previously had. 

For many years we have hoped that something in the way 
of an evaluation program for the Ohio School of the Air broad- 
casts might be set up. Clair Tettemer, formerly with the 
Teaching Aids Laboratory, has been assigned to do such an 
evaluation during the coming school year. His findings should 
be extremely valuable in showing to what extent we are really 
serving teacher and pupil needs in the schools of Ohio. 

There are a few areas in which we should be working which 
are as yet almost untouched because of lack of time and per- 
sonnel. One of these is some contact with teacher-training 
institutions throughout the state. We should be urging them 
to offer courses in good classroom use of radio, helping them 
to build such courses, and offering them transcribed materials 
for use. Another important area which is being neglected is 
concerned with the demonstration of good classroom use of 
radio. We should be sending someone to regional and local 
teachers’ meetings to demonstrate the meaningful use of school 
broadcasts with children in the local schools. This should be 
done by use of transcription and, frequently, by using a skillful 
local teacher. Perhaps a certain amount of progress in realizing 
these objectives will be made through Mr. Tettemer’s contacts 
with teacher groups throughout the state. 


The Institute for Education by Radio 
By 1. KEITH TYLER 


i Brn Eighteenth Institute for Education by Radio met at 
the Deshler-Wallick Hotel in Columbus, April 30-May 
3, 1948. This conference for educators, civic leaders, and broad- 
casters in the field of educational radio continues as a unique 
service of the Bureau of Educational Research. Founded in 
1930 with financial support from the Payne Fund, this annual 
meeting focuses attention upon the serious aspects of radio pro- 
graming and gives practical help to the many specialized 
workers in this field. The Institute is made possible through 
regular University support, supplemented by registration fees. 
Attendance has leveled off, after its wartime growth, at approx- 
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imately 1,100, who came this year from 35 states, the District 
of Columbia, five foreign countries, and Puerto Rico. 

While the emphasis at the Institute is chiefly upon the tech- 
niques for using radio in the furtherance of education, issues of 
importance to educational broadcasting are also discussed. The 
conference is built around some thirty small group meetings 
devoted to the many aspects of educational and public-service 
broadcasting, from school broadcasts to furtherance of the 
health of the public by radio programs. In addition, general 
sessions cut across the interests of the entire group with dem- 
onstrations, panel discussions, and addresses on topics ranging 
from international radio problems to documentary techniques 
and television. The 1949 program plans include greater empha- 
sis upon television and an appraisal of the relative status of 
I'M, AM, and TV in educational broadcasting. 

Many national organizations meet regularly in connection 
with the Institute. In 1948, these included the National Asso- 
ciation of Radio Farm Directors, the Association for Education 
by Radio, the National Association of Educational Broadcasters, 
the National Association of Radio News Directors, the Junior 
Town Meeting League, the Association of Women Broad- 
casters, and the National Religious Radio Association. 

The Institute sponsors the American Exhibition of Educa- 
tional Radio Programs, which has grown each year since its 
beginning in 1937. In 1948, there were 590 programs entered, 
representing stations and organizations throughout this country 
and Canada. National-network programs were also judged by 
special committees as the programs were broadcast. Awards and 
honorable mention to network, regional, and local programs 
selected by the judges were announced during the Institute. 
The administration of this exhibition has become a very time- 
consuming task, involving many hours of preliminary sifting as 
well as the concentrated efforts of the final judges. A new plan 
has been adopted for the 1949 exhibition so that judging will 
be carried on in a series of centers throughout the country, thus 
dividing up this arduous but necessary labor. 

One important outcome of the Institute, in addition to its 
service in stimulating and aiding those who attend, is the publi- 
cation of an annual yearbook, Education on the Air, which 
provides a permanent historical record of the developments of 
educational broadcasting and is an invaluable resource for study 
and research in the field. 
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Staff Publications 


CuHaLL, JEANNE S, 

“A Formula for Predicting Readability” (with Edgar Dale), Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, XXV\1 (January 21, 1948), pp. 11-20, 28. 

“A Formula for Predicting Readability: Instructions” (with Edgar Dale), 
Educational Research Bulletin, XXV\1 (February 18, 1948), pp. 37-54. 

Dae, Epcar 

Articles in the News Letter: “Using Films for a Purpose’ (October, 1947); 
“On Getting Things Done” (November, 1947); “The Why of Audio- 
Visual Materials” (December, 1947); “Who Has the Power!” (February, 
1948); “Life in a Disorganic World” (March, 1948); “On Understand- 
ing the Press” (April, 1948); “Clear Only if Known” (May, 1948). 

“Audio-Visual Materials,” Air Affairs, 11 (Winter, 1948), pp. 179-85. 

“A Formula for Predicting Readability” (with Jeanne S. Chall), Educational 
Research Bulletin, XXV\I (January 21, 1948), pp. 11-20, 28. 

“A Formula for Predicting Readability: Instructions” (with Jeanne S. Chall), 
Educational Research Bulletin, XXV\1 (February 18, 1948), pp. 37-54. 

“How Pictures Bring Success,” How to Read Pictures, by Edgar Dale, Mary 
M. Bartlett, F. L. Lemler, and Ella C. Clark. Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
Informative Classroom Picture Publishers, 1947. pp. 2-I1. 

“On ‘Miracles Come C.O.D.,’”? Hollywood Quarterly, IIL (Fall, 1947), 
pp. 82-85. 

EcKELBERRY, R. H. 

Editorials in the Educational Research Bulletin: “Keeping Up with Teen- 
Agers,” September 17, 1947; ‘““Teamwork Needed,” October 15, 1947; 
“Another Forward Step,” November 12, 1947; “A Well-Founded Faith,” 
December 10, 1947; “Honor to a Prophet,”’ December 10, 1947; “A 
Promising Project,” January 21, 1948; “Growth and Integration versus 
Foundation and Superstructure,” February 17, 1948; “Let’s Practice What 
We Preach,” March 17, 1948; “A Promising Development,’ March 17, 
1948; “A Workshop on Economic Education,” April 14, 1948; “Strength- 
ening American Democracy,” May 12, 1948. 

Editorials in the Journal of Higher Education: “Air University,” October, 
1947; “Co-operation in Resource-Use Education,” November, 1947; “An 
Experiment Continued,”’ November, 1947; “The Magic-Wand Theory of 
Medical Advance,” December, 1947; “Gifts of Books and Periodicals,” 
January, 1948; “The President’s Commission,” February, 1948; “A New 
Kind of Fellowship,” February, 1948; ‘A Second Graduate School,” 
March, 1948; “A Neglected Argument,” March, 1948; “The President’s 
Commission Reports,” April, 1948; “Air University Revisited,’ May, 
1948; “The American Council on Education,” June, 1948; “An Interna- 
tional Conference on Higher Education,” June, 1948. 

Book reviews in the Educational Research Bulletin: Cooper, Russell M., et al., 
Better Colleges: Better Teachers, October 15, 1947, pp. 193-94; Valen- 
tine, P. F., editor, Twentieth Century Education: Recent Developments, 
October 15, 1947, pp. 194-95; Mulhern, James, A History of Education, 
January 21, 1948, pp. 26-27. 
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Ewan, Mary A. 

“Teaching Opportunities in 1947” (with L. N. Nicholas), Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, XXV\1 (February 18, 1948), pp. 29-36. 

FEATHERSTONE, Ricuarp L. 

“School Building Survey Techniques” (with Willis A. Whitehead). The 
American School and University, 1948-49. New York: American School 
Publishing Corporation, 1948. pp. 102-108. 

FLEesHER, W. R. 

“Evaluation Techniques in Health Education,” “Proceedings of the Follow- 
Up Conference to the Indian Lake Workshop, May 14-16, 1948.” 
Mimeographed. pp. 12-15. 

“Financing the School Plant,” Review of Educational Research, XVUI1 (Feb- 
ruary, 1948), pp. 64-70. 

Gipspony, Haze L. 

“Recordings and Their Place in the Social Studies’? (with Alice Wood Man- 
chester), Audio-Visual Materials and Methods in the Social Studies. Eight- 
eenth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies. Washington: 
The Council, 1947. pp. 186-96. 

Herrick, Joun H. 

“Analysis of Prospective School Sites in Cincinnati,” School Business Affairs, 
XIV (March, 1948), pp. 1, 6-7. 

“Assistance from the Professional Staff,” School Executive, LXVII (Decem- 
ber, 1947), pp. 46-47. 

“The Development of Educational Specifications in Planning the Secondary 
School Plant,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, XXXII (March, 1948), pp. 213-19. 

“Planning New School Buildings in Cincinnati,” Proceedings of the Thirty- 
third Annual Convention of the Association of School Business O fficials, 
1947, pp. 114-19. 

“Planning New School Buildings in Cincinnati,” School Management, XVII 
(January, 1948), pp. 12-15. 

Hory, T.C. 

“Basic Research Urgently Needed,” Nation’s Schools, XLI (February, 1948), 
pp. 28-30. 

“Getting the Value Out of Research thru Applications,” Improving Educa- 
tional Research: Official Report, American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, 1948. Washington: The Association, 1948. pp. 37-41. 

“Utilization of College and University Buildings” (with Ronald B. Thomp- 
son), The American School and University, 1948-49. New York: Ameri- 
can School Publishing Corporation, 1948. pp. 41-45. 

Jones, Ropert A. 

“A University Chart and Graph Service,” Science Counselor, X1 (June, 
1948), pp. 52, 71. 

MacLatcuy, JosEPHINE H. 

“A Working Conference,” editorial, Journal of Higher Education, May, 
1948, pages 266-68. 
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“A Child’s Thinking as a Source of Error,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
XXVII (May, 1948), pages 113-20. 

“A Bexley Study of Second-Grade Reading.” 1947, 186 pages. Mimeo- 
graphed report of the second year of the Bexley Reading Study (with re- 
ports by certain second-grade teachers). 

Book review in the Educational Research Bulletin: Buswell, G. T., Non-oral 
Reading: a@ Study of Its Use in Chicago Public Schools, October, 1947, 
Pp- 192-93. 

MANCHESTER, ALICE Woop 

“Recordings and Their Place in the Social Studies” (with Hazel L. Gib- 
bony), Audio-Visual Materials and Methods in the Social Studies. Eight- 
eenth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies. Washington: 
The Council, 1947. pp. 186-96. 

Mooney, Ross L. 

“(Manual to Accompany the Problem Check List, High School Form” (with 
Mary Alice Price). Columbus: Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, 1948. 23 pp. 

Nicnotas, L. N. 

“Teaching Opportunities in 1947” (with Mary A. Ewan), Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, XXV\1 (February 18, 1948), pp. 29-36. 

Pricr, Mary ALIcE 

“Manual to Accompany the Problem Check List, High School Form” (with 
Ross L. Mooney). Columbus: Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, 1948. 23 pp. 

SpayDE, Paut E. 


“Major Curriculum Problems of Ohio School Superintendents,’ Ohio Schools, 
XXVI (April, 1948), pp. 156-57, 186-87. 

“Some Aspects of Public-School Finance,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
XXVI (October 15, 1947), pp. 169-74. 

“The Validity of an Objective Examination in Constitutional Law” (with 
Frank R. Strong and William R. Flesher), prepared for publication in the 
Journal of Legal Education. 


Starr oF THE SuRvEY Division 

Mimeographed reports of comprehensive educational surveys in Cambridge, 
Van Wert, and Wyoming, Ohio. 

Mimeographed reports of studies of school building needs in the following 
Ohio school districts: Ada, Avon Lake, Beavercreek (Greene County), 
Camden, Chardon, Chester (Geauga County), Clearcreek (Fairfield 
County), Elyria, Elyria Township (Lorain County), Fremont, German- 
town, Granville, Jefferson Union (Jefferson County), Mansfield, Miami 
Township (Greene County), Middletown, Montgomery Township (Ash- 
land County), Mt. Vernon, Oberlin, Perry Township (Franklin County), 
Perry Township (Stark County), Sidney, Spencerville, and Twinsburg. 

Mimeographed reports on room and space requirements for new high-school 
buildings in Hamilton and Howland, Ohio. 

Mimeographed reports on requirements for architectural planning of new 
buildings in Hamilton, Howland, Troy, and Youngstown, Ohio. 


[Continued on page 198] 





Mirages in Pre-Service Education 
for Teachers 
By G. D. McGRATH 


N ALMosT panic-stricken desert traveler had been able to 
A see delightful lakes of water just ahead a little dis- 
tance, and each vision gave him renewed enthusiasm 
and vitality to continue his quest. As he went on and on in 
search of help, he became intermittently joyous or filled with 
despair. Eventually, to quench his thirst he had to settle down 
and dig his own well. So, too, in teacher education, enthusiasm 
for certain ideas and innovations has created strata of hot air 
across which educators have seen reflections of great goals— 
mirages. Like the desert traveler, they have felt that all would 
be well when they arrived at the goal through some special 
training curriculum; and the disillusionment has been so crush- 
ing that some educators have decided to go back to the “old 
water hole” of the early twenties in education. 

The changes in emphasis in teacher education have largely 
been dictated by changes of emphasis in the curriculum of our 
public schools. The professionally trained educator and the 
layman alike must have been amazed and confused at the 
variety of patterns of educational practice tried out in the public 
schools of America. Each different cycle has suggested a 
different type of pre-service education for teachers. From 
Herbart, just before the turn of the century, to general educa- 
tion near the mid-point of the century, we have followed the 
mirages of no less than a dozen shifting educational experi- 
ments, each seeming to offer a panacea for our problems. 

As we became enthusiastic with the advent of each new 
philosophy or pattern, we often confused mere change with 
progress. Change, if not progress, seemed everywhere evident. 
The reluctant educator was basking in the security of rugged 
conservatism. Such a contrast must have been a strong stim- 
ulant to the observant layman to add to the confusion by 
suggesting his own pet theories. 

But the bewilderment of the layman was quite thoroughly 
eclipsed by that of the educator himself. Vigorous propagan- 
dists, on one hand, and lurid descriptions in the literature, on 
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the other, led many educators to launch into uncharted waters, 
Perhaps it is just as well that great masses of educators were 
only mildly interested in which way the educational wind was 
blowing and went about their ways unchanged, even though 
educational whirlwinds were not far distant. 

It is highly probable that we have been permanently 
branded as hopeless idealists and impractical, erratic theorists. 
The unfortunate part is that, unnoticed by the uninformed 
observer, the river of educational thought, confined by tradition 
and conventionality, was gathering momentum to overflow its 
narrow channel. We have now arrived at the point where the 
valuable surviving portion of educational practice is ready to 
cast off the ignorance and intolerance so characteristic of earlier 
educational programs. It is now evident that the basic goal of 
all of these evolving patterns was simply to develop a better 
educational product, equipped to adjust more easily and satis- 
factorily to a strange, ever changing world. This product was 
to be especially endowed with such attributes as reflective 
thinking, keen observation, logical reasoning, and a feeling of 
responsibility for one’s actions as well as for those of his fellow 
man. No one can deny that these were the hoped-for objectives 
of the problem method, the project method, the child-centered 
school, general education, and all of the others. Essentially, 
then, formulating educational policy was largely a matter of 
giving innovators an easy highway to acclaim and _ pseudo- 


leadership. 


ONCURRENTLY with changing emphasis on public-school 

programs, a struggle has gone on to change pre-service 
education of teachers. But mirages have confused and discour- 
aged our trainees with unpredictable outcomes. An examination 
of six major cycles of development in teacher education will 
illustrate such a premise. 


Academician Pattern—For decades a thorough knowledge of subject- 
matter was heralded by leaders in educational thought as all that was 
necessary for successful teaching. Many of our foremost educators 
have repeatedly maintained that if one knew his material well, it 
mattered not at all how he taught it. This resulted in overemphasis 
on subject-matter training, even to the point of delimiting elective 
possibilities for developing the natural interests of the college student. 

Methods Approach—It soon became evident that knowledge of subject- 
matter alone was insufficient and the pendulum swung to the opposite 
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extreme. It was considered wise to concentrate study on methods to 
the extent of knowing from day to day just what to say, how to say 
it, which tricks to use, exactly what types of pupil responses to rec- 
ognize. This resulted in a formalistic, stereotyped procedure equally 
as dangerous as the academician pattern. The ingenuity of teacher 
and pupil alike was given no opportunity to develop. 

Verbalistic-Terminology Framework—There came a time in our edu- 
cational development in which at least twelve specific types of cur- 
riculums were to be found in various public schools. ‘These twelve 
types are well represented by the Culture-Epoch Curriculum, The 
Activated Curriculum, The Curriculum of Interaction, The Inte- 
grated Curriculum, The Experience Curriculum, The Community- 
Needs Curriculum, The Fusion Curriculum, The Core Curriculum, 
and others. Many educators did not choose to recognize these as 
actual curriculum patterns, but their impact on education was widely 
discussed. Teacher training in many instances became a concerted 
effort to gain a working familiarity with the terminology involved in 
the various curriculums, and a study of some basic considerations of 
the nature of them. 

Just-a-Good-Joe Pattern—Later it became apparent that we could 
interest an individual in a personality-development program and send 
him out as a hero for entering the teaching profession. He could do 
great good by just being a swell fellow and letting all who came in 
contact with him profit by seeing that teachers are human after all. 
Thus the trainee was given great liberty to choose training which 
would, at least to his mind, equip him to meet any situation with 
charm and decorum. 

Methods—Subject-Matter A pproach—The coalition of these two im- 
portant patterns appeared to solve our dilemma. ‘Teamed up together 
co-operatively, they could send forth a well-trained teacher. Social 
development and appreciations still suffered under this program, and 
the methods enthusiasts and subject-matter adherents continually 
jockeyed for position with a resulting diminution of success. 

Socially Apt Teacher Program—The modern world calls for a teacher 
who is a well-adjusted individual with keen discernment of the 
importance of participation in a total world society. Such a one is a 
student of world problems and world affairs and is competent to lead 
young persons to a sense of world participation and belongingness. He 
will be able to stress the importance of social competence, locally, 
nationally, and internationally, and to command the respect of those 
struggling for world peace and understanding. 


To be sure, all of these have been mirages in teacher educa- 
tion. But each of them has had some worth which could be 
preserved. Could we, as educators, but muster our strength to 
re-examine all the mirages of the past half-century, we would 
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find that they were essentially pointing toward the same goal— 
the adequate teacher. From them we could extract certain 
blends to build a model teacher-education program and stop 
chasing mirages. We only need to re-examine our premises and 
sink our well into the clear stream of educational thought run- 
ning through the obstacles of sand not too deep below the 
mirage. We need only to revise existing patterns to include 
desirable segments which will fit together in a total program 
of which trainees and educators both will be proud. Later 
research can be depended upon to improve each of these 


separate segments. [Vol. XXVII, No. 7] 
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